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FROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
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HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS 1AKE 1HEIR CAST, 
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VOL. I. ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1808. 
— . ——~ = — — _ = 
ALCANDER AND MONIMA, “«« Never is, but always to be blest.” ed, and even conversed on indifferent topics, 


OR THE 
FOLLY OF EXCESS VE AFFECTION. 


THE day at length arrived when Alcander 
was to receive in marriage the hand of Moni- 
ma. Alcender arose early in the morning, af- 
ter a restless Night. His mind had been agitat- 
ed by visions and portentous dreams, and tho’ 
he scorned the weak credulity of superstition 
and ignorance, yet he felt the energies of his 
soul depressed to a degree of which he hardly 
thought himself susceptible. Scarcely could 
the ideaof his approaching happiness rouse him 
from this dreadful lethargy into which he had 
been thrown, and which received additional va- 
lidity from the bare remembrance. He reflect- 
edon the visions of the night; they were strong- 
ly connected with his present situation: he 
sighed, and prepared himself for the ceremony. 
Never, perhaps, did imagination so strongly af- 
fect the solid powers of reason; never, perhaps, 
were the faculties of the mind so wrapped up 
and deceived by illusive visions, as in the pre- 
sent instance. They were, however, in some 
degree dissipated by the presence of his belov- 
ed Monima. He could not behold her but with 
rapture ; rapture heichtened into enthusiasm, 
when he thought how soon she would be Ais ! 
The youthtul couple only waited the presence 
of their parents, to solemnize the ceremony. 
Monima, who wished with secret impatience 
for the happy moment, endeavored to render it 
less tedious by her delicate and refined convet= 
sation. She had diligently read and digested 
our best English authors; and would frequent- 
ly maintain a strenuous controversy with those 
who attempted to depreciate her favorite poets, 
Pope and Milton. In this she was often vigor- 
ously supported by her Alcander—her husband. 
He, as might be expected, had stucied more 
deeply those abstract departments of literature 
in which women seldom appear. Homer and 
Virgil divicled his admiration with Milton; and 
Horace and Juvenal with Pope. With Longi- 
nus, Aristotle, and Vida, he was familiar, as al- 
so with the works of Plato, Socrates, and the 
ancient sages of Greece. From such a power- 
ful similarity there could nothing be expected 
but the purest harmony. The common wrang- 
lings and j.urrings, which are usually attendant 
upon marriage, must here be avoided ; for as 
they generally proceed from that want of dis- 
cernment necessary to pass over in silence those 
foibles incident to human nature, this from their 
mutual good sense in consequence could never 
ensue. To be brief, they were united, and now 
thought themselves secure in bliss that never 
coulc be sullied. Weak. puerile conceit! Ex- 
perience should have taught them, that man 


Scarce had three days elapsed ere an urgent 
necessity required the presence of Alcander a 
short time in the country. The fatal news was 
death-like to their happiness. All the philoso- 
phy of Alcander, all the refined and delicate 
sense of Monimacould not support them against 
this unlooked for turn of fortune. But three 
days married !—-and forced to partt—Oh! ’twas 
too much. But stern necessity forbad a longer 
stay, and Alcander prepared to bid Monima a- 
dieu. She was in tears when he entered the 
room. A sister, whom she kindly loved, sup- 
ported her head upon herbosom. He approach- 
ed towards her in silent grief, and clasping her 
hands between his, let fall a tear, which nature 
quickly followed by another! Monima slowly 
raised her head—ber eyes were suffused in 
pearly drops—he kissed them away in speech- 
less agony. She at length spoke to Alcander. 
“ My Lord ! my life ! my husband ! how shall 
I call thee ! by what name, by what expression 
—miust we part ! can heaven look on and see 
such grief, and yet say—<' must be so How 
have I deserved this unprecedented woe ‘ he 
shall notmmust Lot part-yet, hold—Yes.!: I 
Will be more myself. Wily should | weep ? 
He dies not—he goes but for atime, and then 
returns to his Monima’s arnis—then be it so ! 
fly Alcander ! fly onthe wings of swlitest speed, 
and swifter still return ! Go, go! I will be 
calm.” Alcander was unable to reply—mo- 
tionless as a statue he stood gazing on his dis- 
tracted wife ;—the functions of his soul were 
harrowed up ; his knees trembled under him ; 
his eye-balls rolled vacant through their sock- 
kets ? his whole frame was convulsed, and he 
threw himself exhausted in a chair by the side 
of his Monima. His situation alarmed her ; 
fear for him now overcame every other sensa- 
tion, and the idea of her own situation was 
superceded by that of Alcander. She raised 
him gently from his seat, and by the help of her 
sister conducted him to the window ; here he 
soon revived—but recovered only to a keener 
sense of his misery. Aftera few moments pause, 
he thus began :-—“ Monima! never was my 
‘ single state of man’ so shook as at this dread 
moment !—lI blush tothink on’t !|—W hat isthe 
cause ‘—-a few days absence from the object of 
my love —How ! can I not submit with resig- 
nation to the will of heaven! Yes, J will ! Cheer 
thyself, Monima, and think how short a space 
there is between this moment and ournext meet- 
ing! Oh! fie upon’t—’twill not be a month and 
then” Then, oh, then,” replied Monima, 
“ we shail again be blessed.” Alcuander clusp- 








ed her in his arms, and imprinted a thousand 


' kisses on her lip. They now became compos- 





till the chariot arriving at the door, Alcander a- 
rose, and bidding her adieu, hurried out of the 
room to prevent a fatal repetition. Monima, 
leaning on the arm of her sister, retired to her 
chamber to indulge her meditations. 

During his absence they maintained a regu- 
lar epistolary correspondence, and their letters, 
written in the purest affection, breathed 

« The soft intercourse from soul to soul.” 


At length she received the intelligence that 
her adored Alcander would return in the short 
space of a week. Her joy at this unlooked for 
happiness could scarce be conceived. She im- 
parted the blissful news to her sister, who ea~ 
gerly participatéd with her. During the inter- 
val some of her friends had formed a purty to 
vo to the masquerade ; they requested her’s 
and her sister’s company. After some hesita- 
tion, Monima at length consented, and it was a- 
greed that her sister should attire herself in 
men’s clothes and personate her lover. ‘1 his was 
accordingly put in execution, end they rep.ir- 
ex early in the evening to the appointed place. 
They both sustained their characters with just- 
ness, andretired about midnight fron. the scene 
of dissipation, and returned home. ‘They im- 
mediately undressed themselves, and, as usual, 
slept together. In the mean time Alcuncer, 
having completed his affairs sooner than he ex- 
pected, reached the house which contained his 
Monima. Without making any enquiries he 
rushed forward into her chamber—entered— 
and the first thing that struck his eyes was the 
habiliments of a man lying on the ground! He 
stooped not to investigate—but, transported 
with rage, he stabbed them both onthe instant? 
But what were his sensations when he beheld, 
instead of some detested paramour, the sés/er 
of his wife ! beheld them both—both innocent 
—both bleeding by his accursed hand ! he stood 
—nor human was hislook. Despcir, madness, 
guilt, remorse, and every hell-born passion 
darted from his eyes—the functions, the feel- 
ings, the sympathies of man, were dried up and 
withered in him. Mbotionless he stood and 
speeches; he beheldthem both expire. The 
last words of Monima roused hitm from his 
trance—* Oh! Alcander, peace be with you,” 
she faintly uttered, and expired. He still held 
the knife, reeking with their blood ;—thrice he 
plunged it into his agonized breast, and thrice 
he groaned—then falling tothe earth, he breath- 
ed his last, in all the horrors of repentence and 
despair. Hapless couple! Some who hereaf- 
ter shall peruse thy fute, their sympathy w.k- 
ened and their pity moved, shall turn with s.r- 
row from it and e. Yh i mey we 
never love as theee have loved /” 


i.liu— 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the Guardian 


On the culfiable negligence of the Citizens of Al- 
bany in firoviding suitable establishments for 
the Education of Youth. 

A FRAGMENT. 

A FOREIGNER, on his arrival in the Unit- 
ed States, is soon informed of the growi: g im- 
portance of the State of New-York. Heis told 
that it is the third in point of populition, and 
first in wealth and revenue. He anxiously en- 
quires for its seat of government (no doubt hav- 
ing in his mind’s-eye a second Rome or Carth- 
age in all their original lustre.) The map is 
brought to him—* Ah !” exclaims the foreign- 
er, “soon shall I be blest witha view of the 
capital of a rising Empire—its splendid domes 
—-its cloud-capped towers--its magnificent tem- 
pies of literature, virtue ” Here he was 
interrupted by an American gentleman. “I 
presume, sir, (said the American) that you nev- 
er visted the city of Aibany ?” No, sir, (re- 
plied the foreigner) but in a country like this, 
it is not requisite forone to see to enable him to 
judgce—America is the seat of science and the 
arts. Albany no doubt possesses its full pro- 
portion. Yet pray, sir, (continued the foreign- 
er) muy I enquire the number of Pudlic Acade- 
mi sinthat, nodoudt,celebruted city?” “ There 
are none,” rephed the gentleman. “ None !” 
re-echoed the foreigner, “ Impossible! Are 
you «an inhabitant of that city, sir!” “Tam.” 
“ And is there no College there, or in its neigh- 
borhood ?” “ Yes, sir, there is one about fif- 
teen miles from Albany, established in the city 
of Schenectudy.” ‘ And how do the citizens 
of Alb.ny prepare the minis of their youth for 
an entrance to a course of colleyiate exercises 
without an academy !’’—* The citizens of Al- 
bany cither send their sons tosome distant place 
for instruction, as preparatory to a collegiate 
education, or do not instruct them atall! The 
latter is more frequent than the former.”— 
‘* Heavens !’’ excluumed the foreigner, “ how 
grossly mistaken have I been with respect to 
this country °” 

Yes—grossly mistaken indeed !—Notwith- 
sta>ding allthe attempts which have, for several 
yeors past been made, Albany ts still without an 
Acad my!  Tellit not in Gathnor publish 
it io the streets of Askalon.’’—To what can all 
this indifference be attributed? Is the atmos- 
phere surrounding this city hostile to the pro- 
motion of science ? Is education deemed less 
valuable than a yard of cloth, a bushel of wheat, 
or a turnpike share ? \s it that the citizens of 
Albany are intuitively learned? Or the poverty 
of its inhabitants with respect to wealth, an a- 
poloxy for their poverty of sense ‘—I blush for 
my native place—for a city which was once 
complimented by General Washington, “ cs 
the oldest chartered city on the Continent,” 


AN ALBANIAN. 
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For the Guartian. 
ENNUI, 
A FRENCH word, much perverted from its 
oricinal siznification. Its meaning, in that lan- 
guage is, a strong passion, or at least the mise- 
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-ry occasioned by the indulgence of one. So one 
reads of the ennui d’amour, d’ambition. In Eng- 
lish we have noword for ennui, and know mere- 
ly the effects of it. In Scotch, the word langor 
very well expresses it. It arises in general 
from want of occupation, and takes place in per- 
sons without profession or employment, who 
have been ill educated ; in statesmen out of 
place ; in chiefs out of service ; in sportsmen 
out of the hunting season ; in beauties becom- 
ing old. It is the cancer of the mind. It is the 
offspring of stupidity or of pride, begotten upon 
idleness. What a striking picture does Reg- 
nard, the French comic poet, (inferior only to 
Moliere in humor and observation) give of the 
effects of ennui in his “ Veyage de la Flandre 
and la Hollande’’ at the conclusion.—Suicide, I 
believe, oftener proceeds from the mere ennui 
of having nothing to do, than from suffering ve- 
ry great calamities. “ What did Sir Horace 
Vere die of ‘” said Spinola to one of his friends. 
The answer was, “ He died of having nothing 
to do.” “In good truth,” retorted the Marquis, 
“‘ that is enough to kill any general.” What a 
wretched picture is given of the Count Duke 
D’Olivarez, when banished from Madrid. He 
is represented as filling up his time with insin- 
cere acts of devotion, and taking the air twice a 
day in his carriage, till opprest with ennui and 
chagrin he sunk in a short. time to the grave ! 
—~-Lord Clarendon gives an account of a person 
dying at the age of forty of the “ mere having 
nothing to do.” The French laughat the Eng 
lish, and sey— 
C’y git jean roast beef scavoit ennuyer, 
Qui se feudit pour se de senuier. 

Ofall professionsthe physicians I believe profit 
most by this malady ofthe mind, which in process 
of time may really affect thebody.—Toa malade 
tmuginaire of this kind, said Monsieur de Senac, 
a famous French physician, “ I could wish, sir, 
you could rob some one, and think yourself o- 
bliged to fly the kingdom to prevent your being 
broken alive on the wheel for it.”—What a 
wonderful picture of this disorder of the mind 
is also drawn by Sauvage, in his Vosolagia,» and 
by Helvetius, in L’esfrit—W hat then are the 
remedies that philosophy would suggest for this 
disease ? | answer, 

Occupfiation ! Occufration ! Occupation ! 

** Throw but a stone, the giant dies, 

«* Or the huge monster like a spectre flics.” 


A. N, 


———— 
For the Guardian. 
Messrs. Printers, 


By inserting the enclosed you will oblige, 
W. X. 
AMERICAN POETRY. 


NO Poet of reputation had appeared in A- 
merica prior to the eighteenth century. But 
since the commencement of this period the U- 
nited States have given birth to several poets of 
respectable character Among these the Rev. 
Dr. Dwight holds a distinguished place. His 
Conquest of Canaan, thoagha juvenile perform- 
ance, contains much excellent versification, and 
haus been well spoken of by Dr. Darwin, in a 
note to his Botannic Garden.—Greinfield Hill 





is also entitled to considerable praise. The 


the talents of its author. 
‘bus, and other poems by Mr. Barlow, are pos- 
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M’ Fingal, of Trumbull, does high honor to 
The Vision of Colume 


sessed of much poetic merit. ‘To these may 
be added the various productions of Mr. Hum- 
hhries, Mrs. Bleecker, Mrs. Morton, Dr. Ladd, 
Mr. Freneau, Mr. Honeywood and Dr. Linn.— 
The Powers of Genius, published in 1801, (the 
work of Mr. Linn) peculiarly displays immagi- 
nation, taste, and reading. lrom this stute- 
ment (although the conspicuous poets of this 
country are not numerous yet) we are not to ase 
cribe this circumstance either to the paucity or 
barrenness of American genius. Great poeti- 
cal merit has been rare in ail ages and in all 
countries, and that it should be pecuilerly rare 
in a country where literature has comparative« 
ly few voturies, and where those who huve any 
taste for letters have little respite from the toils 
of professional and active life, is so far from be- 
ing unaccountable, that the latter wouid be 
wonderful. ~ 


he 


For the Guardian. 
THE KNIGHT-ERRANT.—WNo. J. 


AS I detest introductions to periodical Essays as 
much as I do prefaces to books, (neither of which are 
ever read) I shall commence my career without any 
explanation of my motive farther than my name sholl 
wirrant. Tama Knight-Errant. My dcty therefore 
is to protect the inrocent, and to expose :nd punish 
the guilty. Iamno Tatler, Lounger, o1 Sp, ; neiiher do 
I aim at the distinction conferred on the Spectators or 
Ramblers, which have seen ‘ their day.’ 

No sooner had I opened my Office, No. 219, Stock- 
ing-Alley, and disclosed my inte: tions of becoming a 
Knight-Errant, but whole troops cf females in uistress 
came imploring my aid. I was pestered with, Come 
munications of little or no consequence, (pretty much 
as you have lately been Mr Guardian) and if I refused 
to read them, I was branded with every reproachful 
epithet. One of them, however, I cannot refuse ad- 
mission. It is as follows « | 


Mr. Knight-Errant, 


Iam a young ludy of handsome prospects, agreems | 
My age—-but’’ 


ble person, and fascinating maunners. 
that I am forbid to tell, as Mama says ‘no ledies should 
ever tell how old they are until they are at least three 
score and ten.’ Yet I certainly may be called young 


and blooming, and that, Mr. Knight-Errant, is suffi- © 


cient information for any gentleman. I am called 


handsome by some, and especially those who visit me, | 
but I must candidly own that my looking-glass bears ° 


ev.dence aguinst their positive assurances—which I 
am to believe I cannot really determine. My beaux 
are numerous, yet three only claim particular atten- 
tion : Billy Fribble, who is at my toilette occasionally 
to adjust my dress, and is a good lady’s-man at visits, 
balls, and parties: Tommy Tippee, a mighty. punc- 
tilious gentleman, who requires six hours to settle the 
dispute whether cravats ought to be tied behind or in 
front, and as many more to draw on his boots, and fix 
his hair a-/a-mode-de-Paris. He enters a room very 
gracefully, and is sure tom—say nothing—during the 
time he remains in it ; and Frané Careless, who is the 
reverse of the two first in almost every respect. He 
never cleans his teeth nor his boots ; seldom changes 
his cravat more than once a fortnight. But then I 
must confess he is not so fatiguing in his attentions to 
me as either of the two I have mentioned. In addi- 
tion to this, he possesses more wit and talent, «nd is 
better read. Each cf these lovers in their turn bave 
sought my hand. Friddle is rich, and very genteel in 
his manners. Tippee measures his steps when he 
walks, as a tailor would measure his customer’s cloth 
—has little sense, but sees good company, and is upon 
the whole hindsome in his manners. Careless hus lite 


tle weelth, but promises by his assiduity and attention 
to accumulate a competency. 


Now, Mr. Knight-Errant, to which of these three 
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do you think I should give my hand ? I pray you give 
a speedy answer, for as to loving either of them very 
ardently I cannot say Ido. Iam for anvil ¢ for con- 
venience only, and a pin for all the novels and roman- 
which paint to our view the imaginary happiness of 
lovers on this earth. 

JOAN DUMPS. 


ANSWER. 


I am of opinion that [like Hobson’s choice} either 
may suit Miss Foan Dumps. Yet morder to try which 
loves her best, 1 would advise her to direct Bil/y Frib- 
ble not to go to a party or a ball for the space of one 
week—Tommy Tippee to burn his cravat, and Frank 
Careless to clean his teeth and boots. Which shall 
obey her most cheerfully and speedily I would make 
the happy man. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 








BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 


| No. XI. 
HON. CHARLES iQOWNSEND. 

















THIS Miunisier, who certainly wus a very great | 
man, was still subject to tiattery, which he knew, and 


often iallied himself upon with some success. The 
d.y after he brought out a budget, of which he tho’t 
very highly, having some select friends to dine with 
him, he asked their opinions of it. Some said ‘:t was 
pretty well; others ‘a good budget ;’ and others 
* hoped it would be productive.” This was not suffi- 
cient praise for the Minister, who sat rather sulkey for 
sume time, till ‘icuchet the banker droptin. ‘ Well, 
Touchet, how did you like my budget yesterday ” 
‘ Like it !? says Touchet, ‘I’m transported with it ! 
By G—, it wus the best ever brought out by any Min- 
ister .n this Counts; ; and if eny thing could exceed it, 


it was your eloquent and graceful manner of deliver- | 


ing it” ‘ My dear friend,’ says the other, springing 
into his arms, ‘ let me embrace you—an eulogium like 
this from a man of judgment is decisive :—but here,’ 
says he, turning round tothe rest of the company, 
* have I been giving these fellows turtle and claret for 
these two hours, and they have made me no other re- 
turn than throwing brick-bats in my face.’ 

When the first Ledy T—— ws delivered of a son 
and heir, Lord T ——— brou,|it up his brother Charles, 
who was drinking a bottle with him below, to look at 
the child. * Well, Charles,’ said his Lordship, * who 
is it like ? «O! d—n me, says Charles, ‘a true lawful 
begotten ! It has all the broad folly of the C—t—ns, 
and alj the duplicity of the T——ds. 

A well known Baronet, (who had been a disti//er) 
having made rather an embarrassed speech one day in 
favor of the ministry, one of the members was laugh- 
ing at it with Charles Townsend—* Poh, poh,’ says 
the latter, ‘ poor Sir Joseph means very well ; he on- 


ly mistakes in not bringing with him what he con- | 


stantly leaves at home.’ *‘ What is that ? says the friend 
—* A sti/l head’? 

The late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when Serjeant 
H—w—t, being a very long-winded speaker in the 
House, Charles Townsend left him in the onset of his 
speech to go todinner. Being met by : friend in the 
lobby, he exclaimed, ‘ What, Charles, is the House 
up 2’ * No,’ says he ‘ but the Serjeant is.’ 








WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


ALBaNy, Feb. 153, 1808. 
FOREIGN. 


BY the ship Carter, in 48 days from London, and by 
another ship, in 40 days from Greenock, it appears 
that the British government have luid un Embargo on 
Russian vessels That the authority of the Pope of 
Rome appears to be about gasping its last. The 
French have taken St. Angelo, pgeparatory to erecting 
ancther kingdom for another Bonaparte, (Lucien) to 
be called Latium. Sebastiani has left Constantino- 
Ple for Paris. Prussia is threatened with military 
€xecution by Bonaparte unless $5,000,000 are paid 
him. ——It appears that the Prince of Spain, iately par- 
doned for a conspiracy against his futher, the King, 
has been placed xt the head of the Spanish army to in- 
vade Portugal, whose royal family had, on the 22d 
Noy. set sail fcr Brazil, under the protection of Sir 
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Sidney Smith. The English government calculate 
that great advantages wul resultto them from this 
measure.——Jhe internal state of France, notwith- 
standing the wars in which she is engaged, appears to 
be in a prosperous condition.——Gen. Junot entered 
Lisbon on the 50th Nov. ‘the following powers of 
Europe may now be considered as at war with Lng- 
land, to wit: Russia Denmark, Spain, France and her 
dependencies. 





DOMESTIC. 

The Senate have appointed Sebastian Visscher its 
Clerk, vice Solomon Southwick, appointed Sheriti— 
A bili for the pardon of David Willizms has been 
brought into the Assembly ——The Hon. Joseph C. 
Yates, lately appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
has taken his seat on the bench this present term. 
Gov. Lewis is at Washington, and is stated to be a 
candidate for the othce of Secretary at War, vice Hen- 
ry Dearborn, resigned.—--The contemplated impeach- 
ment of Gov. M’Kean, of Pennsylvania, has been re- 
jected in its Assembly, 43 to 4v. The proposed al. 
teration in the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to the judiciary, has been rejected by the Virgin- 
ia Senate ——Major-General Butler, of South-Caroli- 
na, has been uppointed to command the minute men of 
that State. A letter from Petersburgh, (Vir.) states 
that about 20 houses were destroyed in that city by 
fire, on the 26h January, 

——- + ae 
APPOINTMENTS, 
By THE Hon. rhe Council. oF APPOINTMENT. 

De Witt Clinton, Mayor of New-York, vice Marinus 
Willet, removed. 

Pierre C. Van Wyck, Recorder of New-York, vice 
Maturin Livingston, removed. 

Teunis Wortman, Clerk of New-York, vice Thom- 
as Morris, removed, 

Sylvanus Miller, Surrogate of New-York, vice O. 











! Edwards, removed. 





| Grover, removed. 


Daniel Bull, Sheriff of Saratoga, vice A. Porter, 
removed. 
J. S. Kip, Sheriff of Oneida, vice B. Merrill, removed. 
C. Lawrence do. of Delaware, vice R. Hotchkiss, do. 
Steph. Bates, do. of Ontario, wrce J. K. Guernsey, do. 
Ths. Turner, do. of Rensselser, vice L. Lansing, do. 
S. South wick, do. of Albany, gice L. L.. V. Kleeck, do. 
John Tillotson, Judge of Cayuga county, vice J 


Moses I. Cantine, District Attorney, vice J. V. D. 


| S. Scott, removed. 


ne 





Henry A. Townsend, Clerk of Steuben, vice J. Wil- 


son, removed. 


Peter Taulman, Surrogate of Rockland, vice T. 
Smith, removed. 


Jonh M’Lean, Commissary of Military Stores, vice 
G. Steddiford, removed. 


Daniel Shephard, Clerk of Washington, vice J. Cra- 
rv, removed 


Joseph C. Yates, Judge of the Supreme C ourt. 


——b— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Liitieton’s Lerrers.—An elegant edition of 
this work has lately issued from the press of Messrs. 
Wright, Goodenow & Stockwell, Book-sellers, Troy. 
Its celebrity has long since been acknowledged. Lit- 
tleton possessed talents of no common degree, but he 
was also equally distinguished for his gaiety and vices. 
His letters, tho’ drawn in a masterly manner, are often 
tainted with those | oose, libertine principles, which in 
& great measure tarnished his reputation —His death 
was attended with some very singular circumstances, 
and drew forth some able strictures in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of that day. We suspect strongly these 
strictures were written by Dr. Johnson, who, if we 
rightly recollect, had about that time the management 
of that Magazine.-—-In our next we shall take a further 
review of this work. 

[The above work is now for sale at the Book-store 
of Vaw Bewturyssyx & Woop.) 


————— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Atticus’ came too late for insertion. 

* Tempus, No. III.’ under consideration. 

‘A. B.C’ must first become acquainted wih his 
X. Y. Z. before he writes for a paper. 

‘ Alphonso’ under consideration, We have strong 
doubis whether an unqualified and indiscriminate jus- 
tification of novel reading has ever been contended for 
by the warmest advocates of this kind of composition. 
We do not, however, positively say that this piece is 
improper for insertion. All we should intimate is, 
that we would wish the writer to revise it befere our 
next paper. , 

‘ Alfred’ would do well to read Searson’s elegant 
couplet of 

“© General Washington he 
‘ Loves Hog and Hommonee.” 

* Louisa Charlotte’ must excuse our want of polite- 
ness, in declining her poetic effusion. We are ever 
happy in obliging our fair correspondents, but we real- 
ly cannot do it at the expence of common sense. 

© Salmagundi, Fun.” declined. 

——— 

To-morrow Evening a CHARITY 
SERMON will be preached in the Dutch 
Church, by the Rev. Mr. BRADI ORD, for the 
benefit of the Society for the relief of Indigent 
Women and Children. 

_ Feb. 12th. 
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MARRIED—On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Andrew 
Wilson, Mr. JOHN DUFFY, Merchant, of Lowille, 
to Miss SUSANNA JAMES, of this city. 








DIED—On the 3d inst. at Clifton-Park, in the town 
of Waterford, Mr. THOMAS SMITH, aged 73 years, 
an old and respectable inhabitant of that place. 
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| Dat Manufactorp. 


RICHARD VAN KLEECK, 


NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has commenced the business of Mawurac- 
TURING and Se_iinc Harts, at his newly es- 
tablished Hat Manufactory, in Dock-street, di- 
rectly east of the Court-House—He has now 
ready for sale a general assortment of the most 
FASHIONABLE HATS, and will be happy 
to attend io any orders in his line—He ree 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public. 
N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. 
Albany, February 6, 1808. 








FOR SALE, AT 
Van Benthuysen & Wood’s Bookstore, 


A SERMON, 


Delivered in the Episcopal Church, January 
10th, 1808, by the Rev. F. Beas.ey, 

For the Ben fi of Indigent Women and Children. 

Feb. 13, 1808. [Price 2s.] 


DURABLE INK. 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 


A quantity (warranted to be of the best qual- 
ity) can be had at the Office of the Guardian, 
: in phials, either by the dozen or single 

Februaru,; 13, 1808, 
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POETRY. 
For the Guardian. 
EPISTOLARY ODE.—wWNo. III. 


To Dorotrnea, Ornacie or ALBANY, &C. 


SAY, Dorothea, have the fates decreed 
Columbia peace, or that her sons must bleed ? 
Is Bonaparte to come over ? 
Say, will he visit Boston, Charleston or New- York, 
To set our Yankey boys at work— 
Or will he jump from Calais strait te Dover ? 


But halt awhile—* I hear the Lion roar.” 
Does he too wish to peep at our shore ? 
If so—aye, trust me we'll engage him. 
We'll draw his teeth—we’ll gag him—cut his claws ; 
We'll with a witness feed his hungry jaws ; 
And, zounds ! how snugly we shall cage him. 
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Tis true, thou mighty key-keeper of the fates, 
We’d rather trust to thee our happy states 

If thou wouldst but engage continued peace. 
Haste then, for heaven’s sake—consult the stars ; 
inform us quickly—do they say ‘* great wars 

‘* Will still continue, or great wars will cease ?” 


Say, if thou canst (but prithee no mistake, 
For thou alone wouldst make great Bony quake) 
Yes, tell us truly, and thy name shall shine— 
New-York shall bless thee—nay, thy birth-day keep, 
And we shall sink each frigate in the deep, 
Nay, the whole treasury shall be thine. 
— 
THE CHINESE LOVER. 
IN Pekin’s stately city dwelt 
A lady matchless fair, 
Throughout all China there was none 
That could with her compare. 
’Twas more than beauty, more than wit, 
That fir’d her speaking eye ; 
With one sweet glance she stole the heart 
Of Hoang Si. 
Her cheek outvied the mountain snows, 
Her brows by nature, were 
More thin, more beautifully form’d, 
Than others pluck’d with care. 
*T was on her cheek, and on her brow, 
And in her deep set eye, 
Love bade his arrows lurk, to wound 
Poor Hoang Si. 
Why, sweetly tottering, mov’d the maid 
In garden and in grove ? 
Too little were her beauteous feet 
To bear the queen of love ! 
Why strove she not, by look or word ° 
But stood with down cast eye, 
Love gave her silent voice to speak 
To Hoang Si. 
When Hansi mov’d, all other grace 
Eclipsed was, and gone ; 
As taper lights when Phebus shines, 
As night at break of morn. 
Like little diamonds dropped in snow 
Were her bright eyes, but, ah ! 
Relentless parents bade them beam 
On Song-lin-Shah. 


O why did fortune make her rich | 
Or why was I so poor ? 

1 met the lustre of her eye 
And thought my bliss secure, 

‘Till richer proffers favor woo’d 
Successful woo’d, for, ah ! 

Too cruel fate, herself she gave 

To Song-lin-Shah. 


Far from my breast my reason fled, 
And left me quite forlorn ; 
I wander’d to the desarts drear, 
With all my garments torn. 
I taught the caverns to complain, 
I made their echoes cry, 
Reverberative to my moans, 
Poor Hoang Si. 
J bave been in the Indian lands, 
And on the Persian sea, 
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But never, never could regain 
My heart’s sweet liberty. 
Oft have I play’d the pipe of peace 
And borne the sword, yet ah ! 
Could near forget the beauteous wife 
Qf Song-lin-Shah. 
——Et 2\¢ 
FATHER AND SON. 
AN EASTERN MORAL. 


ABDALLAH, born in the extreme of poverty, 
scarcely, by the most assiduous labor, could earn suth- 
cient tor his own, and aged tather’s subsistence. This 
did not prevent him from marrying the young and love- 
ly Ismena. ‘To her he confided the care of his pa- 
rent, and the humble habitation in which they resided. 
After the fatigues of the day, he returned with the 
setung sun to his cot, and spending a happy evening 
in the bosom of his family, divided with them the pro- 
duce of his toils. Ismena presented him with a son. 
In the midst of the joy occasioned by his birth, Abdal- 
lah reflected on the poverty to which this infant was 
heir. He had hitherto never known what it was to be 
discontented ; nor even then would he have murmur- 
ed against his fortune, but that he wished his child a 
happier lot. He perceived it was necessary to acquire 
some portion of independence, but with his smull earn- 
ings how could independence be purchased ? 

Whilst he was employed with these ideas, his mind 
reverted to his father, enfeebled by age, and rendered 
incapable of contributing to his own support ; for the 
first ume, he regarded him as an incumbrance, and 
conceived that he alone prevented him from acquiring 
riches. He now only saw in him an intirm and trou- 
blesome old man, continually complaining, and exact- 
ing the most tiresome attentions. He no longer re- 
membered that he had a right to exact them. 

The munificence and humanity of the Sultans of 
the East had founded public asylums for indigent 
old age. The riches of these hospitable buildings 
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were converted to every other purpose but the relief 


of the poor. Avarice had applied to its own uses the 
treasures destined for the support of the charity. The 
unfortunate beings who were obliged to seek refuge in 
these abodes of misery, entered them trembling, .nd 
fearful of race | treatment which would abridge 
their melancholy days. 

Abdallah, who had never seen these retreats with- 
out shuddering, now recoliccted that they were open 
to his father. Eager to be discharged from the expense 
and trouble, and vexed at some of the caprices which 
generally accompany age and infirmities, he announc- 
ed to him that they must separate. 

The old man sighed without replying, he was too 
feeble to walk. Abdallah took him on his shoulders, 
and proceeded towards the hospital. The road being 
long and broken, he was obliged to rest, and having 
deposited his burthen in the corner of a street, he sat 
down to take breath. 

From the very moment he departed from the house 
the old man groaned most piteously, apd shed abund- 
ance of tears. Suddenly he ceased, and appeared, dur- 
ing some moments, lost in the most proiound medita- 
tion. Ina short time he leaned towards his son, and 
embracing him, said, “ I pardon thee, my son, I have 
merited this treatment. I receive it as a chastisement 
from heaven. The Almighty prophet sees into our 
hearts, and our most secret movements are known to 
him. He keeps an exact register of all our actions, 
and, in time, either recompences or punishes them.— 
It is now forty-five years, my child, since I conducted 
your grandfather into this very asylum to which you 
are now conveying me. Ihave been ungrateful, you 
have become so, alid perhaps your son will be the same. 
We have both learned, and propagated the same les- 
son, and the effects of it will be visited upon us by the 
retributive justice of heaven in the inhumanity of our 
children. What Ihave been to my father, thou hast 
been to thine, and so will thy son be to thee. Heaven 
is just, let us not murmur at its will.” 

Abdallah heard him with astonishment, a ray of hope 
flashed across his soul ; he made no reply, but plac- 
ing the old man on his back, returned with him to his 
house. The project he had formed filled him with 
horror, and he testified his repentance ever after by re- 
doubled car¢ and tenderness. 








SCRAPIANA. 


A gentleman in company with a young lady 
could not forbear telling her she was wondrous 
handsome. ‘ Sir,’ says the lady, ‘ I thank you 
for your good opinion, and wish with all my 
heart I could say as much for you.’——* Why so 
you might, madam,’ saysthe gentleman, ‘if you 
make no moré scruple of telling a lie than I do.’ 

Cicero was (in the patrician dialect) meanly 
born. ‘The mother of Metellus was dissolute. 
The latter saying to the former, ¢ Can‘you tell 
your father’s name?’ Cicero replied, ‘Can your 
mother tell your’s ?” 

Col. Bodens, who was very fat, being accost- 
ed by a man to whom he owed money, with a 
‘How d’ye do?’ answered, ‘Pretty well, i thank 
you: You find I hold my own.’ ‘¢ Yes, sir,’ re- 
plied the man, ‘ and mine too to my sorrow.’ 

A prince rallying the fatness of a courtier 
who had served him in many embasies, said 
that, ‘ He looked like an Ox.’—* I know not,’ 
said the courtier, ‘ what I am like, but I knowl 
have often had the honor to represent your ma- 


jesty.’ 
— 
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JUST RECEIVED, 
AND FOR SALE, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF 
Van Benthuysen & Wood, 

NEARLY OPPOSITE THE COURT-HOUSE, ALBANY, 
SALVO’s TRAVELS, 
THROUGH THE TyROL, Bonemra, GALLICIA, 
PoLanpb, AND Livonra—Contzaining the par- 
ticulars of the liberation of Mrs. Spenceg 


Smiru, from the hands of the French police. 
( The present Edition is ornamented with an elegant 
likeness of the Author, dy Fairman. ) 


—iLSO— 
THE WILD IRISH GIRL, 
A NATIONAL TALE. 


By Miss OwEnson. 
“« This race of men, though savage they may seem, 
** The country, too, with many a mountain rough, 
‘* Yet they are sweet to him who tries and tastes them# 


FOURTH AMERICAN EDITION. 
THEY HAVE FOR SALE, 
WHOLE, HALF & QUARTER 


TICKETS, 


In Lottery No. VI. for the ENcouraGEMERE 
or LiTERaTURE, which will positively come 
mence drawing in the city of New-York, on 
the 5th day of April next. January 16, 1808. 


25,000 Doilars Highest Prize. 
WHOLE, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 


In the Lirerature Lottery, Wo. VI, For 
Sale by DANIEL STEELE, at his Bookstore, 
sign of the Brsis, a few doers south of the 
Court-House. 

Albany, Nov. 21, 180%, 
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